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Administration Plan for Social Security for 
Clergymen 


President Ejisenhower’s specific recommendation to 
Congress, sent in the closing days of the last session, for 
extension of Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance to “clergy- 
men on a voluntary basis,” was supported by a letter from 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and by a memorandum 
from a group of consultants on social security of the De- 
partment. The executive recommendations were well- 
publicized, but the accompanying papers were not. It is 
the purpose of this article to interpret the latter. 

Secretary Hobby had named among other groups that 
should be covered : 

“About 200,000 ministers on a basis similar to that on 
which lay employes of religious and other nonprofit or- 
ganizations are now covered. (Lay employes are now 
covered if the employing organization and two-thirds of 
the employes elect coverage. Of those employed at the 
time of the election only those who vote for coverage are 
included but all new employes must be covered.) Whoever 
is the legal employer of the ministers [would be] author- 
ized to hold an election among the ministers to determine 
their wishes as to whether they shall be covered. This 
system has already worked well in respect to lay em- 
ployes.” 

The group of 12 consultants, of which Reinhard A. 
Hohaus, vice-president and chief actuary of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York, was chair- 
man, recommended, in even broader terms, “Coverage for 
ministers and members of religious orders (other than 
those who take a vow of poverty) on a basis similar to 
that on which other employes of nonprofit organizations 
may now be covered.” It is noted in the consultants’ re- 
port that most of the members of monastic and other re- 
ligious orders in the nation are required to take the vow 
of poverty. 

The consultants state that “many religious organiza- 
tions” have been opposed to compulsory coverage of 
ministers. They believe that most religious organizations 
“would not oppose coverage being made available on a 
voluntary basis, similar to that on which lay emploves of 
religious organizations may now be covered.” 

Lay employes of religious organizations should be al- 
lowed coverage, even though an orangization would not 
desire to cover its ministers. “On the other hand, an or- 
ganization should not be permitted to cover its ministers 
unless its lay employes are also covered.” 

“Under our proposal coverage would be available to 
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ministers on election by the proper administrative unit of 
the religious organization and by two-thirds of the minis- 
terial employes.” 

“We are not now recommending coverage of self- 
employment income which clergymen derive for the per- 
formance of religious duties. This, too, seems to us a 
matter for further exploration by the departments and 
the denominations.” 

Two schools of thought are briefly outlined by the con- 
sultants as to how new “ministerial employes of an organ- 
ization which has elected coverage should be treated.” 
One holds that new ministerial employes should be subject 
to the same rule as lay employes—once coverage is elected, 
ail new employes must be covered. A second opinion is 
that if any class of individuals is to be “allowed to elect 
to stay outside of Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
coverage, this freedom to choose should be extended to 
ministers and its effectiveness should not be affected by 
transfer from one congregation to another. Resistance to 
coverage on the part of some ministers is considered by 
them to be a matter of principle.” 

Secretary Hobby (see above) chose to recommend 
coverage for ministers on a basis “similar” to that of lay 
employes of nonprofit organizations. 

The committee on Ways and Means, House of Repre- 
sentatives, is expected to consider the recommendations. 
Representative Carl T. Curtis, Nebr., is chairman of a 
subcommittee to study social security issues and problems. 


The Conscientious Objectors 


The following information about conscientious ob- 
jectors is furnished by A. Stauffer Curry of the National 
Service Board for Religious Objectors, Washington. The 
Board is a service agency supported by some 50 denomi- 
nations and religious organizations. 

Generally speaking, three positions have been taken by 
conscientious objectors toward the present Selective Ser- 
vice Act: 

First, there are men who believe it wrong to register 
for the draft and are known as non-registrants. By refus- 
ing to register they are subject to arrest, and undergo 
court trials and imprisonment. Since 1948 about 100 non- 
registrants have been sentenced to terms up to five years 
in prison. Many of these have been released on parole, 
for which they became eligible after expiration of one- 
third of their sentence. These non-registrants are also sub- 
ject to prosecution after release from prison. Not being 
willing to register in the first place, they find it against 
their conscientious scruples, after leaving prison, to report 
for physical examinations, to fill in questionnaires, or to 
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report for induction. One man was given three five-year 
sentences, and only after many protests were the sentences 
made to run concurrently. 

Second, an undetermined number of conscientious ob- 
jectors are willing to enter the armed forces, protected 
by military regulations requiring that they do only non- 
combatant service. However, many men report a contin- 
uing struggle with officers who tend to disregard non- 
combatant status and urge combatant training and service 
as well. An Executive Order by the President defines non- 
combatant service as that which is unarmed at all times 
and is not to include training in the use and handling of 
weapons. A major problem is the inherent contradiction 
of noncombatant status in an organization whose major 
objective is to do combat. Many noncombatant objectors 
are in the medical corps. 

Third, there are the conscientious objectors who will 
not enter any service with the armed forces, but who are 
willing to do civilian service. These objectors are given 
the I-O classification by the draft boards, which then 
assign them to civilian work that, in the judgment of the 
local boards, “contributes to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest.” As soon as the men 
enter civilian service, they are removed from the I-O into 
the I-W classification. 

Many objectors willing to do civilian service are denied 
their claims by draft boards. These men, because of con- 
science, usually refuse induction into the armed forces 
and are sent to prison. Recent figures show that nearly 
150 of these conscientious objectors have been in prison, 
since 1948, because of refusal to submit to induction. 

The amendment to the Selective Service law passed in 
June, 1951, provided that conscientious objectors shall be 
ordered to civilian work “contributing to the maintenance 
of the national health, safety, or interest.” Subsequent 
regulations provided that this work shall be with public 
or private nonprofit agencies “engaged either in a chari- 
table activity conducted for the benefit of the general 
public or in carrying out a program for the improvement 
of the general public health or welfare.” The work is not 
to be for the benefit of the members of an organization 
or for increasing its membership. 

These persons are in mental hospitals, sanatoria, general 
hospitals, church projects of domestic welfare and over- 
seas relief, and other activities. They work as attendants, 
orderlies, maintenance men, firemen, construction workers, 
migrant labor welfare workers, medical aides ; and in sort- 
ing relief clothing, building bombed-out homes, dispensing 
medicine, and a host of other jobs, both foreign and 
domestic. 

Among church agencies with whom objectors work are 
the Mennonite Central Committee, Brethren Service Com- 
mission, American Friends Service Committee, Methodist 
Service Program, Baptist Service Committee, Presbyterian 
Service Committee, Evangelical and Reformed Commis- 
sion on Benevolent Institutions, the Congregational Chris- 
tian Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 
several units of the National Council of Churches. There 
are now over 1,200 hospitals, church agencies, and other 
institutions and programs on the list of employing agencies 
approved by the Selective Service System. 

In all regions of the country there are shortages of 
workers in significant areas of human needs. Hundreds of 
thousands of mental patients receive little more than 
custodial care. The public often forgets they are human 
beings. Institutions for crippled children, the tubercular, 
mentally defective, juvenile delinquents, and other sufferers 


in society are usually short of personnel and are welcomin 
conscientious objectors. Even general hospitals are seek. 
ing aid. Nonprofit organizations, including church agencies, 
are asking conscientious objectors to serve in relief work, 
rehabilitation service, hospital work, settlement house ac. 
tivities, and other service activities. 

More than 3,500 men were recently reported to be on 
the “work program” authorized, while “several thousand” 
others were available for work. The Board is endeavoring 
to secure information concerning the religious affiliations 
of these persons. It recently learned about the connections 
of 1,597 men. The tabulation of denominational groups 
with more than two persons was as follows: 

Church of the Brethren 
Jehovah's Witnesses 24 


Independent Fundamentalist 


“Commercialized Prostitution—Then and Now” 


“In many cities in the United States today commercial- 
ized prostitution has reached” an “irreducible minimum.” 
Paul M. Kinsie, director of legal and social protection, 
American Social Hygiene Association, made that state- 
ment in the June issue of the Journal of Social Hygiene 
(New York) in an article under the above caption. 

“Young people used to be exposed to open and flagrant 
commercialized prostitution.” By 1914 public opinion was 
demanding “new legislation to curb white slavery.” The 
Draft Act of 1917 forbade prostitution near military in- 
stallations. After the war new federal laws were enacted 
in 1919, 1920, and 1921. With these and state and munic- 
ipal action, conditions were “considerably better” during 
the 1920's than they had been a decade earlier. By 1940, 
however, surveys conducted by the American Social 
Hygiene Association revealed “unsatisfactory conditions 
in 43 per cent of the communities frequented by service- 
men and defense workers.” 

The May Act which prohibits prostitution “within 
reasonable distances of military installations” was first in- 
voked in twenty-seven counties in rural Tennessee in May, 
1942, and later in twelve counties in North Carolina. It 
was soon evident that “in city after city law enforcement 
was taking hold again.” By August, 1945, commercialized 
prostitution had reached “an all-time low” and the Army 
and Navy had “their lowest VD [venereal disease] rates 
in wartime history.” 

Soon, however, public opposition to prostitution was 
less evident and law enforcement became lax. However, 
from 1945 to 1948 “prostitution was neither so extensive 
nor so readily accessible as during the period between 
the wars.” When the defense program was again stepped 
up in 1948 the need for action became obvious. “Last year 
only 86 of the 343 militarily significant communities we 
surveyed were tolerating unsatisfactory prostitution con- 
ditions. 

“Generally speaking, the larger cities have held the line 
against the racket. . . . Many small towns and some 
medium-sized cities, and the surrounding areas, are the 
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trouble spots.” But only “constant vigilance” can “keep 
vice at a minimum.” 


India After Six Years 


The situation in India today after six years of inde- 
pendence is discussed by Vera Micheles Dean of the 
Foreign Policy Association in Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
September 15. Mrs. Dean is now in India under a grant 
from the Ford Foundation. She stresses the fact that 
“India is not the United States.” American “yardsticks” 
of success are “simply not applicable to a relatively non- 
industrialized country, 80 per cent of whose 360 million 
people live in primitive villages.” 

In view of the fact that the Indian government has car- 
ried its responsibilities for only six years under very 
difficult conditions India can “take justifiable satisfaction 
in some of its major achievements since 1947.” It has 
“survived the shock of partition,” absorbed, “even if in- 
adequately,” six million refugees from Pakistan, held the 
general elections of 1951-1952 in which the voters “dis- 
played both common sense and a high degree of civic 
responsibility,” and started to implement its Five-Year 
Plan. And this, Mrs. Dean points out, has been done with- 
out resorting to “ruthless dictatorship.” 

There are, of course, “shadows.” Poverty is “over- 
whelming.” The middle class is “weakened and embittered 
by inflation and resulting social readjustments.” The 
educational system is “wholly inadequate.” The civil ser- 
vice with British standards of “integrity and devotion to 
duty” and the “power hungry politicians” are suspicious 
of each other. Yet in spite of all this Mrs. Dean finds that 
“India displays a striking degree of internal stability.” 

The most popular leader in India next to Nehru is 
Jayaprakash Narayan, head of the Praja Socialist Party. 
The party does not have sufficient financial resources for 
success at the polls. But Jayaprakash’s support of the 
Bhoodan movement for gifts of land to the landless may 
make up for the financial weakness. The proposals are still 
largely on paper but the popular appeal is great. 

Nehru has tried to bring the Socialists back into the 
Congress party and to persuade Jayaprakash to enter the 
cabinet. The latter insisted, however, on advance accept- 
ance of his program to which the right wing of the Con- 
gress party objects. 

The Communists who won in several areas “have lost 
rather than gained by their pressure in the national Parlia- 
ment and in state legislatures.” Their “negative tactics 
have alienated the public.” They are now turning toward 
agitation outside Parliament on economic and social ills. 
The chief factors working against Communist success are, 
according to Mrs. Dean: “the tradition of democracy in 
village councils (panchayats), the tolerance of the Hindu 
for divergent ideas, the philosophy of nonviolence fostered 
by Gandhi, the individualism that characterizes the vil- 
lagers as well as the urban sophisticates, the caste system, 
which with all its faults acts as a deterrent to class war- 
fare, and the heritage of the British concepts of justice 
and fair administration.” 


Leaders of several South Indian indigenous churches 
have joined in a call to Christians throughout Kerala 
(South Indian coastal strip) to cooperate in the Bhoodan 
movement, according to the British Weekly (London), 
August 27. These are the heads of the Mar Thoma Syrian 
(Orthodox) Church of Malabar, the Malankara Jacobite 
Syrian (Orthodox) Church, the latter’s Knanaya Diocese, 
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and the bishop of the Church of South India’s Central 
Travancore Diocese. In the past two and a half years 
1,500,000 acres have been turned over to the movement 
by rich landowners. The largest gift was made by the 
“fabulously wealthy” Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The British Weekly notes that this area of India has 
“a large concentration of Communists” and that “the call 
was signed by the heads of churches owning large tracts 
of Kerala’s most productive land. The joint statement is 
regarded, therefore, as an effort to achieve by voluntary 
action what the Communists seek through revolutionary 
violence.” 


“Family Planning in India” 


The Economist, London, August 22, 1953, contains the 
following comment, title above, on the publication of the 
report of the third International Conference on Planned 
Parenthood: 


“It is not often that the most significant part of a con- 
ference’s proceedings consists in the inaugural speeches, 
messages and general formalities of welcome to the dele- 
gates. But it is no derogation from the interest and value 
of the recently published report of the third International 
Conference on Planned Parenthood to find this special 
significance in its preliminaries. The conference was held 
at Bombay in November of last year; it was inaugurated 
by an address from Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, vice president 
of India, and received cordial messages of welcome from 
Pandit Nehru and from a number of other holders of high 
office in the Republic. For many years India has provided 
the locus classicus of neo-Malthusian pessimism—an ap- 
parent demonstration of Asia’s ineradicable propensity to 
nullify, by mass breeding, any material betterment that 
modern science and technology might provide. Moreover, 
Indian mores and religious convictions seemed to oppose 
an insuperable barrier even to the distant hope that the 
spread of education and the influence of industrialisation 
would ultimately bring a solution. 

“The solution is still remote; but at least the myth of 
the insuperable barrier, the irrational and universal fer- 
tility-cult, can be regarded as officially discredited. One 
could easily make a list of countries in which any inter- 
national conference on family planning would be banned 
outright ; India welcomed it. One could make a longer list 
of countries where such a conference, even if tolerated, 
would certainly have to get on without the outspoken 
moral support of the prime ministers, vice presidents, and 
commanders-in-chief. It is true that the official Indian 
policy on birth control makes a cautious compromise with 
religious susceptibilities; but few countries go so far as 
to have a positive official policy at all. And among the 
forty papers reproduced in the report, ranging from the 
most general discussion of population problems to the 
most technical accounts of current medical research, there 
can be found surveys of opinion and cultural attitudes 
which provide solid, though necessarily limited, evidence 
that the minds of the ordinary people of India, as well as 
their statesmen’s, are accessible to the common sense of 
family planning. From cultural, economic, and technical 
standpoints alike the problem of establishing a demo- 
graphic equilibrium in India remains immense. But the 
spirit in which that problem is being tackled could be 
emulated with advantage much nearer home.” 


1 London, International Planned Parenthood Federation, 69 
Eccleston Square. 10s 6d. 
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A London ‘‘Guild Church” 


Certain churches in “down-town” London have been 
named “guild churches” and set apart for a special minis- 
try to the people working in the area (See INFORMATION 
Service, November 10, 1951, for a brief announcement 
of the plan). The work of one of these, St. Mary Wool- 
noth, Lombard Street (in the financial section of the 
city), is described by Stephan Hopkinson of that church 
in the British Weekly (London), August 27, 1953, There 
are three aspects: a use for church buildings which 
are no Jonger in residential areas, an effort to reach the 
unchurched, and “an attempt to relate Christian teaching 
to the needs of men’s daily employment.” 

The first step is to keep the church open all day for 
individuals to come in to pray. “. . .There are not many 
times during the day when it is without anyone kneeling 
or sitting in thought and prayer.” Brief corporate worship 
services are held at different times during the day. These 
are based “firstly, on Bible-reading, discussion and teach- 
ing as a form of Christian training; secondly, on hymn 
singing as our act of praise; thirdly, on united prayer as 
a way of seeking and intercession.” 

Each day is begun by prayers led by a layman before 
office hours begin. Some offices have their Christian em- 
ployes come as a body to these services on certain days of 
the month. Once a week there is Holy Communion fol- 
lowed by breakfast. 

At noon there are daily services of different types to 
satisfy different temperaments, Once a week tea is served 
in the evening followed by discussion and an intercession 
service “led by the members themselves.” There is also 
the development of a new type of Christian fellowship. 
A number of callings, such as bankers, lawyers, and stock- 
brokers, have their Christian organizations. A federation 
of these has a weekly service for all members at the 
church. “A surprisingly large number of individual firms” 
have their own special group. There is always a danger, 
however, that they will forget their responsibility to the 
newcomer. Each fellowship is urged to attend a special 
service on Mondays at which one member gives a five 
minute address. There are also open meetings of the 
fellowships on secular subjects to which anyone can come. 

Many people will consult the city church minister when 
they would not go to the one near home. A bookstall pro- 
vides leaflets for persons interested. A weekly canteen 
lunch with general discussion provides an opportunity for 
those who want to feel their way. 

The vocational aspect of the work is the one about 
which the church staff feels most uncertain. “An increas- 
ing number of firms” encourage Christian fellowships and 
hold an annual staff service in a church. The Christians 
worshipping in the city church try to witness to their faith 
by the quality of their work. This is particularly true of 
“many men in senior positions.” “Financial morality,” 
Mr. Hopkinson says, is “of amazingly high standard” and 
said to be “going up and not down.” “But I do not, myself, 
believe that we have yet got down to the real job of think- 
ing out the application of our Christian belief in regard to 
office and industry at all to the degree in which our fore- 
fathers had worked it out in regard to home life and 
agriculture. This may well be the job which the city 
churches must dare to tackle.” 

In short, the purpose of such a church as St. Mary 
Wocolnoth is to be complementary to the other churches. 
Its task is to send people back to their own churches 
strengthened and encouraged. “We are amazed and 


humbled by the degree to which this means a united 
Christian fellowship, to which all the great Christian 
traditions and communions contribute.” 


Modern Advertising Appraised 


“The impact of modern advertising . . . represents an 
enormous leveling process from which nobody is ex- 
cluded,” writes Marshall McLuhan in “The Age of Ad- 
vertising,” Commonweal (New York), September 11, 
1953. The article interprets social and ethical aspects of 
advertising as ‘‘a major industry.” 

Our own time is declared to be not “especially gro- 
tesque.” “The hook-up between artists and advertising is 
age-old.” Inn signs were painted by Leonardo da Vinci. 

But, “with the arrival of display advertising, a major 
revolution occurred in the modern world.” A change in 
a form of communication has influenced “our social lives.” 

“More art and intelligence go into the design and lay- 
out” of many an ad than into the stories and features in 
the popular magazines. A large ad in a magazine with a 
huge circulation is accompanied with a heavy investment. 

All sorts of consumer surveys are being made. If 
Michigan chews less gum this year than last, experts are 
employed to find out why. University professors are fre- 
quently employed to make market surveys. If Idaho 
doesn’t show sufficient appreciation of a particular beer, 
a social scientist may be asked to work on the matter. 

“Today our whole society is reeling from copywriter’s 
shock. . . . The battle of the name-brands is carried on 
with an increasing and relentless intensity.” There is also 
opinion to the effect that “fashion is the popular substitute 
for art.” 

“Because the ads have created a world in which fashion 
dictates that each of us must always have enough cash to 
conform, success is the cash-ability to be like everybody 
else. Our fashions change so rapidly that to be in fashion 
takes a great deal of ready money. Apart from that simple 
requirement, nothing could be more democratic than our 
fashions which require uniformity as the mark of dis- 
tinction.” 

The author is a member of the faculty of St. Michael’s 
College, Toronto. 

In an earlier article, “Freud and the Hucksters,” in 
The Nation, New York, February 14, 1953, Ralph Good- 
man (pseudonym of an executive connected with advertis- 
ing) wrote on tendencies toward “seducing the social 
scientists” by the advertising industry. The anonymous 
writer stated that “an increasing number of social scien- 
tists are turning into super-hucksters,” in return for fat 
checks. “Today the application of the social sciences to 
advertising has become a veritable fad.” Typical adver- 
tising campaigns, including the marketing research in- 
volved, were described. 

There is now a “new liturgy” in advertising, including 
“motivational research,” writes Robert Graham in The 
Reporter, New York, October 13, 1953. This is an aspect 
of the “alliance” of advertising and the social scientists. 
Motivational research is said to be “quite different from 
ordinary market research.” Its sponsors undertake to 
answer the question, “Why?” Conclusions are reported 
to be “reached after a great deal of effort and by various 
routes.”” While many psychologists employ numerous tests, 
others “find it unnecessary to bother with tests at all.” Mr. 
Graham's title is: “Adman’s Nightmare: Is the Prune a 
Witch ?” 


eS Printed in U.S.A. 
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